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Student Personnel Conference 


s A part of the year-long celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Ohio State University, many depart- 

ments of the University are holding special confer- 
ences, workshops, or institutes. On January 14, 
1949, the Student Personnel Council held a Student 
Personnel Conference which was attended by rep- 
resentatives from forty colleges and universities 
throughout the state. The seven articles in this issue 
are somewhat reduced versions of the papers read 
before the different sections of this conference. 


Personnel Work at Ohio State 
University - a Retrospect 
By C. W. REEDER 


N A review of the history of the personnel program at Ohio 
| State University the first fact which stands out is that 
administrative officers have gradually taken over the per- 
sonnel functions formerly carried on by faculty committees. 
The office of university examiner is a case in point. The records 
state that when the University opened its doors on September 
17, 1873, “a number of students presented themselves, and 
having been examined, were assigned to their proper places.” 
The following year “forty new students presented themselves 
for admission and after a careful examination, twenty-five (25) 
were found qualified to enter.” The record does not tell who 
conducted the examinations. It may have been the president, 
but it is likely that the members of the faculty did the work. 
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As the enrollment in the University increased year by year, 
the admissions problems increased in complexity. A system of 
rating high schools was introduced. Members of the faculty 
were required to visit high schools and make reports on their 
inspection. After faculty action, the approved high schools were 
placed on priority lists and the graduates from these were per- 
mitted to enter the University without examinations. This 
inspection work became so heavy that one, and later two, high- 
school inspectors were employed by the University to check on 
the high schools from which students came. 

In the President’s Communication to the University Fac- 
ulty, October 12, 1904, the admissions problem was discussed 
in detail. Recommendation was made that an entrance board 
should be created. Legislation was passed by the Board of 
Trustees on January 12, 1905, and seven faculty men drew the 
assignment as members of this board. 

From 1905 to 1914, the Entrance Board functioned with 
members of the University faculty doing the detailed work. 
As the duties became more burdensome, it became necessary in 
1914 to provide for a paid staff. Lester Wolfe became the first 
full-time paid secretary of the Entrance Board—the university 
examiner. His successor in office was Bland L. Stradley, now 
vice-president of the University. It is a far cry from the work 
of that day to the present, when a staff of 20 persons is needed 
to handle approximately twenty thousand applications yearly 
for admission to the University. An administrative unit has 
taken over the work originally done by a faculty committee. 

Another illustration of this same movement is found in the 
office of dean of men. Records of the Board of Trustees show 
that on May 9, 1927, action was taken to create the office of 
student counselor (later dean of men, July 1, 1929) to take 
over the functions of the Council on Student Affairs as they 
pertained to the men students in the University. Shortly there- 
after, similar authority for women students was delegated to a 
dean of women. 

According to the faculty regulations of that day, the Council 
on Student Affairs consisted of five members of the University 
faculty, appointed by the Administrative Council and respon- 
sible to it. The Council was charged with the supervision of all 
matters relating to student activities, organizations, and social 
functions. It enforced the rules adopted by the Administrative 
Council. If violations occurred, the Council could impose suit- 
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able penalties upon the organization or individuals. In some 
severe cases, it could recommend drastic disciplinary measures 
to the president. The jurisdiction of the Council extended to 
three categories: student activities; student fraternities, soror- 
ities, and other societies; student social functions and enter- 
tainments. There again, two administrative units took over 
functions formerly performed by a faculty committee. 


T HE personnel program of the University further enlarged 
its sphere of activity by gradually taking over personnel 
activities formerly carried on by student organizations. Lllus- 
trations are easy to find. 

For many years the University Y.M.C.A. conducted an 
employment service for men students. Any student wanting 
part-time work registered at the Y. Any employer wanting 
part-time help notified the Y. As the student body grew, the 
service developed into a sizable activity. When the Y.M.C.A. 
could no longer finance the expense of operation from its own 
budget, the University came forward with a subsidy. In 1936, 
the University took over the employment activities of the 
Y.M.C.A. and created a student employment service in the 
office of dean of men. With this service were consolidated the 
employment activities of the office of the dean of women. The 
Financial Aids Office is the lineal descendant of these ancestors. 

Housing of students is another activity that was formerly 
conducted by the University Y.M.C.A. but later taken over by 
the University. For years the Y.M.C.A. listed all the rooms 
available for rent. No one thought of going any place else for 
information. But in 1928 a report on the housing situation 
made by a subcommittee of the Central Committee on the 
Freshman Problem created a sensation. The University agreed 
to take more responsibility for the housing of men, and the 
dean of men’s office drew the assignment. 

In a further expansion of its personnel activities, the Uni- 
versity has gradually extended its control and regulation over 
activities of the student body. The fraternities and sororities 
early felt this control. With the appointment of a dean of 
women in 1912, sorority problems came under University 
direction. The dean of men fell heir to the fraternities’ prob- 
lems in 1927. Both offices still maintain careful supervision 
over student organizations. In 1913 the faculty assumed super- 
vision of the dances of all school organizations. The chairman 
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of that committee felt that the faculty jurisdiction should 
extend to all social functions of all student organizations within 
the University. In time, the University did extend its juris- 
diction, and the deans of men and of women became the 
responsible executives. This supervision now includes the au- 
diting of all financial accounts of every student organization. 


ENTION must also be made of the sequence of events 
leading to the assumption of responsibility by the Uni- 
versity for the health of the student body. Time was when 
illness was strictly a personal matter for an individual student. 
If he got sick, he called a private doctor or let his landlady 
nurse him back to health. If he was enrolled in physical educa- 
tion, he might get some pills from a physician in the office. 
Treatment of a sick student was an extra-university activity. 
In 1915 the University Health Service was organized in a 
modest way, but it was small and inadequately equipped to 
handle the morbidity load. In 1927 the Central Committee on 
the Freshman Problem exposed the situation and steps were 
taken to improve the health service to students. A University 
Health Council was organized to supervise the health of stu- 
dents and to co-ordinate the various services available on the 
campus. With the assumption on the part of the University of 
responsibility for the health of its student body, the University 
Health Service has developed to its present state of efficiency. 
The expansion of medical service to new fields has been steady 
but slow. With the erection of the great medical center on the 
campus, the Health Service will be in a position to increase its 
facilities for the medical care of students. 


Fo eres retrospection in this survey of personnel activities 
of this University is a notation concerning the organiza- 
tion of councils. These councils have been given responsibilities 
in various personnel fields. In addition to the Health Council, 
the Junior Council was created in 1928, and the Personnel 
Council in 1934. 

The Junior Council came into existence with the appoint- 
ment of the junior deans in the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts, 
Commerce, Education, and Engineering in 1928. This coun- 
cil was to study the problems involved in the instruction and 
guidance of freshman and sophomore students, and report its 
findings to the proper authorities. Only through the existing 
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administrative machinery of the University could any recom- 
mendations of the Council be enacted. For the past twenty 
years the Junior Council has met weekly. During that time, 
scores of recommendations have been adopted which have 
altered the whole personnel program of the University. 

Very early in the experience of the Junior Council it was 
seen that co-ordination was needed among the personnel 
agencies then existing on the campus. After representations to 
the president, a Personnel Council was organized in 1934. This 
body became a fertile source of ideas and suggestions. It gave 
the dean of men, the dean of women, the director of the Health 
Service, the college secretaries, and other faculty members a 
chance to know each other and to plan co-operative programs. 
Were a catalogue to be made of the accomplishments of the 
Personnel Council, the record would be impressive. 

The Council on Veterans’ Affairs was created by presi- 
dential action July 27, 1945. Its function was to co-ordinate 
and expedite the various services and opportunities offered the 
returning veteran by Ohio State University. 


NOTHER important council exists on the campus, although 
A it has never been set up by faculty action or presidential 
order—the University Religious Council. In 1906, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church gave direction to 
its board of education to co-operate with the several synods 
and presbyteries to make provisions for the religious needs of 
Presbyterian and other students in the state and other non- 
church colleges and universities. Four years later (1910), 
under the auspices of the Ohio Synod, the Rev. William 
Houston began his work as university pastor for Presbyterian 
students. He was given an office in the Ohio Union. So far 
as we know, this was the pioneer effort of any religious denomi- 
nation to carry on religious work among students at Ohio 
State University. 

Today there are sixteen denominations represented by 
workers on the campus. Feeling the need for co-operation, the 
religious workers formed the University Religious Council. 
For a quarter of a century this council has wrestled with the 
problems of religion in a large student body. The latest addi- 
tion to the personnel group on the campus is a university 
counselor for religious activities who is the executive secretary 
for the University Religious Council. 
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ERY early in the history of the Personnel Council, recom- 

mendations were made to the president that an executive 
secretary should be appointed to co-ordinate all the student- 
personnel activities on the campus, since it was obvious that no 
one Council member could cope with all the problems that 
needed attention and study. In December, 1943, the Board of 
Trustees approved a recommendation of the president that a 
vice-president be appointed to assume the co-ordination of the 
entire range of student relationships. 

The last observation I should like to make in this historical 
survey of personnel work at the University is a statement con- 
cerning the willingness of the University administration to 
provide new facilities and services for personnel workers. They 
can function efficiently only when they have the tools. Students 
can be served adequately only when facilities exist to deal with 
their problems. The organization of the Occupational Oppor- 
tunities Service (July 1, 1941) offered one type of such fa- 
cilities for the development of sound vocational and educational 
counseling of students. The war, and particularly the needs of 
the Veterans Administration, gave a great impetus to this 
service. Counselors now have available the results of tests of 
all types—intelligence, reading, vocational interests, skills, 
abilities, and personality. With profiles of test scores and 
summaries of interviews by skilled counselors in the Service 
and the records of achievement in the University, personnel 
workers are in a position to deal intelligently with the problems 
presented by our students. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Remedial Counseling 
By LOREN S. HADLEY 


EMEDIAL counseling, whether it be concerned with read- 
ing skills, the development cf adequacy in the mathe- 
matics required in chemistry, or what not, is the 

supervision of the individual student’s efforts to improve; for 
every student, regardless of his scholastic ability, is capable of 
improvement. If the student’s aptitude percentiles are low, 
he may be taught to use skillfully what aptitudes he has. The 
counselor may even upset validity coefficients by aiding a stu- 
dent to achieve scholastic success when test data indicate that 
the academic odds are against him. It is the primary concern 
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of both the counselor and the student to note the progress made 
in definite and measurable terms. If the student is improving 
his reading skills as the result of a remedial program, he will 
complete his assignments more rapidly, with better retention 
and improved concentration. If passing examinations has been 
his problem, test marks will improve because the student’s 
techniques of review and organization have increased in effec- 
tiveness. If writing skills comprise his project, theme marks 
will go from D’s to B’s; or if lack of planning has been the 
difficulty, he will have established a definite routine of study. 

Careful diagnosis of the individual is necessary so that the 
student’s efforts may be selective. Not long ago a student 
brought in a theme paper which he banged down on the writer’s 
desk with the exclamation, “Look at that F, and I spent four 
and a half hours on that theme, too!” The counselor opened 
the paper and glanced casually at the page and a half which 
had been marked for many errors. The teacher’s major com- 
ment, written at the top of the paper, was “Spelling!” Spelling 
was admittedly the difficulty. However, it was evident that 
the diagnosis must go beyond this. It was possible to call the 
student’s attention to the fact that his errors were grouped; 
indeed, sixteen of the mistakes were mispellings of three words. 
“How long do you think it would take you to learn these three 
words which you evidently want to use rather often and which 
are stumbling blocks?” the counselor asked. The student began 
with his own word list, and when his theme marks came up 
to B without his having worked on anything but a personal 
spelling list, then his motivation similarly improved. In like 
manner there are specific problems in punctuation, special 
processes in arithmetical computations, and particular kinds of 
test questions that habitually cause the student difficulty. Simple 
but carefully administered diagnostic tests are of greater value 
than listings of problems in determining individual weaknesses. 

Practice is necessary for the student taking remedial train- 
ing and is best carried on with his actual] subject materials. If 
provision can be made for some kind of work laboratory, the 
quality of effort is increased. Small work groups make possible 
the sharing of successful experiences, which provides excellent 
motivation. Individual students compete with their own 
records, not with the other members of the group. Finally, it is 
important that the results of diagnosis be covered personally 


and an individual program for improvement effected. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 
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Medicine and Personnel Counseling 
By 'T. ALLENBACH, M.D. 


EDICINE views with surprising admiration the growth 

of its family in the field of personnel counseling. 

I say “its family” because, undoubtedly, the first 

personnel counselors were priest-physicians. We feel privileged 

to share that honor with the clergy. At Ohio State University 

Health Service, the staff members are keenly aware of their 

responsibilities and opportunities in the personnel area and are 
eager to contribute interest and effort. 

The school physician, because of his unique position in the 
arena of personal interrelationships, is in an enviable position 
for personnel counseling. As the traditional counselor and 
friend, his relationships with his patient are of such a nature 
as to make possible a high order of effective counseling in 
matters pertaining directly or indirectly to total health. And 
yet this obvious capacity and circumstance are not generally 
appreciated, and full use of his instrumentality is not made. 
Within our own state we find great variation in the matter of 
providing a medical counselor for students. 

Many colleges have contracts with a local private prac- 
titioner; others have only part-time physicians. In some in- 
stances this is a matter of expediency but, more generally, I 
believe, it is a failure to appreciate the value of a school 
physician. It is not my intention to depreciate contract service. 
So far as it goes, the treatment of the immediate, acute bodily 
ailment is probably adequate. But it does not go far enough. 
In the first place, such attention is sporadic and dependent upon 
the exhibition of rather acute symptoms. In the second place, 
the physician’s identification with the school is not adequate. 
He is, and remains, a private practitioner. 

The full-time school physician has attitudes which are not 
generally found among the private physicians. He still regards 
his patient as an individual whose health needs are paramount, 
but at the same time he is keenly aware of the need for pro- 
moting the patient’s effectiveness as a student among students, 
in all that implies. To illustrate: one of the functions of the 
school physician is to provide medical recommendation for 
excuse from classes or other obligations by reason of illness or 
disability. I am ashamed to have to say that in some areas 
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“excuse mills” are notorious. Fortunately they are rare. But 
any physician will, on demand, furnish a statement of illness 
for any patient who has been under his care. He must, or incur 
ill will. This is not dishonesty. It is a matter of attitude. The 
school physician often refuses medical recommendation for 
excuse even where there has been a slight illness under treat- 
ment. It is his opinion that in some circumstances the “total 
health” of the individual would be threatened by such action. 
Again: many a private physician is willing to view the school 
as a proper agent for the rehabilitation of his patient without 
regard for the probable effect on others. I have said “regard”— 
I believe it would be more accurate to say “without under- 
standing”—and so the hysterical, neurotic, malcontented indi- 
vidual is sent to keep an entire dormitory or classroom in an 
uproar because, ultimately, it might work to his advantage. 
This, needless to say, is not the attitude of the school physician. 


aot ee medicine has many functions. In its most prac- 
tical aspect it serves to protect the school community from 
contagious disease, the most commonly known one being tuber- 
culosis. Other, more acute, diseases are also intercepted and 
segregated. It should be enabled to protect the community 
from dangerous psychotics, as well as from the unfavorable 
public relations created by severe cases of psychoneurotic and 
maladjusted individuals. This must be done by prompt recog- 
nition and by exclusion or adequate treatment. 

Present practices at entrance physical examinations are 
primitive in the extreme. This is forced by budgetary neces- 
sity. The enthusiasm and know-how to carry this basic phase 
of personnel approach to ideal levels of useful adequacy makes 
doubly distressing the stringent limitations imposed by inad- 
equate funds. The entrance evaluation of the individual is basic 
preventive medicine—the acknowledged goal of personnel 
medicine and the fervent wish of society—but the term “com- 
plete physical examination” is bandied about with utter disre- 
gard of its modern meaning. It is used in total ignorance, or 
lack of appreciation, of the elaborations of investigative and 
diagnostic technique developed in the past thirty years. 

A complete examination today does not embrace mere 
palpation with the fingers, listening with the stethoscope, in- 
spection, the performance of simple chemical tests on urine, 
test-reading of printed letters, and so on. The earliest evi- 
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dences of impaired health and beginning disease are discernible [ 


only by much more involved techniques: electrocardiograms, 
X rays and fluoroscopy, skin tests, complex chemical and mor- 
phological analyses of body fluids and tissues, endoscopy (visual 
examination of body cavities), difficult and demanding tech- 
niques for eye examinations, audiometric tests—to mention but 
a simple few in the field of somatic medicine. In the psychiatric 
field, the electroencephalogram and complex and elaborate 
techniques concern themselves with the appraisal of neurolog- 
ical and emotional health. With these facts in mind, try to 
appreciate the utter frustration that the physician experiences 
when he is requested to certify that “this student presents no 
clinical or laboratory evidence of disease.” Such requests are 
made to school physicians daily with a naiveté which is astound- 
ing and disheartening. 

Student Health was conceived in the need for prevention of 
contagious disease—in the establishment of the entrance exam- 
ination. But that was long ago. Today, personnel medicine is 
willing—is eager—to go “all out” for a preventive medical 
program, but the ultimate is not yet available. Preventive 
medicine is extremely costly and school physicians can do only 
what they may. Expansion is dependent upon subsidy and on 
full appreciation and acceptance. 


| gzeromny medicine also provides a working classification of 
students on the basis of physical capacity and emotional 
stability, to make possible recommendations for adjustment. 
Activities may be restricted or enjoined. Rehabilitative meas- 
ures may be instituted. The student with heart disease may be 
exempted from strenuous activity, his classroom dispersion min- 
imized, his stair-climbing eliminated. The tuberculosis con- 
valescent may have his academic burden reduced and suitable 
rest intervals arranged, and be kept under constant observation 
for relapse and threat to the community. The orthopedic 
cripple will be directed into the proper corrective and reha- 
bilitative regimen. The emotional invalid will have his load 
lightened or rearranged and be encouraged to better adjust- 
ment. The epileptic will be placed under suitable treatment, 
and his classmates spared the shock of witnessing epileptic seiz- 
ures. Good medical judgment is the sine gua non of truly 
effective adjustment recommendations. The degree of dis- 
ability and the degree of adjustment necessary must be precisely 
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determined. Total health suffers and the seeds of future per- 
sonnel problems are sown whenever there is disparity. 

Of paramount importance is early and effective contact with 
individual problems through the natural machinery of psycho- 
somatic symptoms which bring the patient to the physician. 
Often this occurs long before more overt evidence of disturb- 
ance is noticed by his companions. It is the rapport established 
under such circumstances: the patient-physician relationship, 
with its confidence and trust; the medical relief and authori- 
tative reassurance, which constitutes a priceless vantage and 
provides for effective counseling early. The student with sigh- 
ing respirations and air-hunger, with palpitation of the heart, 
with sweating and trembling, may be led to improved adjust- 
ment and emotional health before his problems have reached 
overt levels. 

The school physician is eager to co-operate with all other 
agencies, for only by so doing can he realize full effectiveness. 
Medical reports and information should be channeled through 
medical personnel. The laws of our country recognize and fully 
enforce the confidence of medical information. Only the physi- 
cian is so restricted. The patient-physician relationship offers 
an unequaled basis for complete analysis and diagnosis and for 
effective counseling in the total health area. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Religious Counseling 
By ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN 


HEN inadequate provision is made on a campus for 

W general counseling, the religious counselor becomes 
a general counselor and is called upon to deal with 

every manner of personal problem. When the provisions are 
adequate, the general counselor does much counseling that 
might properly be classified as religious, and only those prob- 
lems needing special knowledge are referred or come directly 
to the religious counselor. Whenever any counselor engages 
a student in serious conversation concerning the motives and 
values of the latter’s life, he is involved in religious counseling. 
In the course of a year a large number of students come 

to my office to ask for personal help of some kind, but equally 
important are many incidental outside contacts with those who 
linger after a class or a discussion group to raise further ques- 
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tions, who may join me at the lunch table at the student refec- 
tory, or in a walk across the campus, who come to the office for 
other purposes but linger to talk when the conversation is 
directed toward their interests and purposes in life. 

In the intellectual sphere the number of students who are 
troubled by an apparent conflict between science and religion 
decreases year by year but is still fairly large. The problem 
usually centers around the effort to reconcile a literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible with the facts revealed by science. There 
are other students who, while not bothered with problems of 
literalism in biblical interpretation, are perplexed, nevertheless, 
because they have been told that there is a fundamental hos- 
tility between the outlook of science and that of religion, so that 
religion cannot flourish in a scientific atmosphere. 

In order to resolve these difficulties, the first necessity is to 
establish a clear differentiation between the proper functions of 
religion and science. The student must be led to see that the 
business of science is to reveal the facts about any realm of 
interest, and in the light of these facts to extend human mastery 
over the forces of nature and find better methods of accom- 
plishing the desirable ends of life. Likewise, the business of 
religion is to throw light on the fundamental goals of existence 
which invest life with meaning and value. Science is the realm 
of facts and means, religion of values and goals. Man can no 
more live without values than he can live in disregard of facts. 
These great disciplines are complementary to one another and, 
though highly interdependent, represent different vital concerns. 


\ \ 7 EN the student comprehends the complementary rela- 

tionship of these two interests, the major problem is 
solved. But there remains the task of helping the student who 
has been trained in biblical literalism to see that the Bible is 
not a textbook of science but a sourcebook of religious experi- 
ences and developing insights. 

Another question which disturbs many students today is the 
problem of distinguishing between right and wrong. Is there a 
final standard of moral values other than social expediency? 
There is no easy solution for this problem, but the student who 
is concerned about it is usually willing to do some serious read- 
ing on the subject. Better still, a group of students with like 
concern can be brought together into a discussion group to talk 
it out as a supplement to individual reading. The aim here 
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should be to help students find a rock-bottom principle of moral 
action. In my own judgment this is to be found in the sacred- 
ness of the individual, which, in turn, is a religious insight. But 
the problem is to incite students to discover for themselves solid 
ground for a structure of moral values. The counselor’s task is 
to stimulate investigation and provide resource materials. 

Other students are subject to emotional disturbances grow- 
ing out of conflicting loyalties. It happens frequently that a 
student finds he has to part company on intellectual grounds 
with the particular pattern of faith adhered to by his home and 
church. He wants to be loyal to his parents, but: he can no 
longer share their beliefs about many things they hold sacred, 
and is fearful of trouble when his heresies come to light. A few 
practical suggestions to such a student may prove helpful. It 
is well to warn him against fomenting trouble by making a 
display of his supposedly higher knowledge and starting futile 
arguments. He should not feel under any obligation to re- 
educate his parents in these matters. If questioned about his 
views, let him respond honestly, manifesting an attitude of 
respect for his parents’ position. A student who is the child of 
sincerely devout parents is usually challenged by the vitality 
of their faith even though he sees the necessity of reformulating 
it in terms acceptable to his new knowledge. When he senses 
this distinction between vitality and a particular mode of expres- 
sion, he will find ways of manifesting admiration for the reality 
of the parental faith which will lessen any shock growing out 
of the discovery that he thinks in other terms than they. He 
should be led to see his own task as the working out of an 
acceptable faith which will be as meaningful and vital to him 
as his parents’ faith is to them. 


INCE the choice of a career is a matter of great concern to 
S students, those who feel drawn to a religious vocation more 
than likely will seek out a religious leader with whom to talk 
things over. Many students who feel the challenge of the 
ministry are perplexed because they have been led to believe 
that anyone entering that field should be the object of a divine 
call. There is real value in the notion that no one should enter 
a religious vocation except on the basis of a sound conviction 
that that is where he belongs. On the other hand, it is a mistake 
to think that no man should enter the ministry unless he hears 
a voice directly from heaven. 
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I frequently tell students that they ought to give the min- 
istry the same chance at their lives that they give other profes- 
sions. My feeling is that if more high-minded students would 
do this, more of them would find that they could not con- 
scientiously refuse the claims of the ministry. This kind of 
conviction should be call enough. Wherever and however one 
serves in life, it ought to be with a sense of sacred mission and, 
in this sense, a vocation. All students should be encouraged to 
seek that place in life where they can contribute most to the 
ongoing life and betterment of mankind. In so far as coun- 
selors, whatever their title, can lead students to such a dedication 
of life they will be giving religious counseling of a high order. 


NOTHER problem that bothers not a few students is that of 
A their personal relationship to the church. Usually the 
question is raised in some such form as this: “Do you think it is 
necessary to attend church in order to be a good Christian?” 
In response I tell them that I know some very good Christians 
who do not attend church; but I also try to turn their attention 
to the problem of what the effect would be on religion if we 
abolished all churches and forms of religious fellowship. Some 
questions then are raised concerning the peculiar functions of 
churches and how essential they are for the healthy life of 
religion. After acknowledging that churches often fail to fulfill 
their goals, one may well raise the question, Is it fair to expect 
the churches to do better when intelligent persons like the 
questioner divorce themselves from any responsibility for main- 
taining the services of the church on high and significant levels? 
When the student sees the problem as one of what he can 
contribute through the church, rather than of what the church 
should do for him, the whole issue takes on a new and more 
meaningful aspect. 

Another problem that leads students to seek out a religious 
counselor is concerned with marriage between members of dif- 
ferent faiths, most often between Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic. In dealing with this problem, the counselor should make 
no attempt to dominate the decision of the perplexed student, 
but it is very important that the latter should understand fully 
what is involved when a Protestant agrees to marry a Catholic 
without becoming 2 convert to Catholicism, or for a Catholic 
who forsakes his religious faith for another that will seem to 
him strange and lacking in significant emotional content. The 
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important thing is a full and frank facing of exactly what is 
required before a final commitment is made. 


‘aes from the problems to be met to a further consid- 
eration of methods, I am a strong advocate of group 
counseling in the field of religion. The average student finds 
it difficult to be articulate with respect to the religious problems 
which may affect his emotional life deeply. He is aware of 
discords and confusion within himself about such matters, but 
he finds it difficult to point up his problems. In a free discussion 
group, students stimulate one another into expression, and in 
the cross-fertilization of ideas that takes place frequently receive 
helpful light on problems. Not only does the discussion 
resolve many questions, but it helps the student to identify his 
personal problem. Later he may seek individual help. In- 
formal discussions serve not only to furnish a ground of under- 
standing but also to build up confidence on the part of the 
student in the instructor, so that he loses his fear of opening up 
his mind and heart to him. I know of no better means of laying 
the groundwork for significant counseling than engaging in free 
discussion of religious problems with groups of students. 
Group counseling can be accomplished very effectively in a 
credit course in the curriculum, if it is the right kind of course. 
Not all courses in the field of religious understanding lend 
themselves equally well to the ends of counseling. Courses 
whose primary end is to impart knowledge are not as valuable 
for this purpose as those whose primary objective is to stimulate 
thinking. Most courses make thinking incidental to learning, 
but it is possible to offer a course in which learning is incidental 
to thinking. This type of course multiplies the counselor’s 
opportunities for significant contacts and may prove of greater 
worth to the members of the group than would a lesser amount 
of individual attention. For some years I have been working 
with a discussion course entitled “Religious Problems,” in 
which students are encouraged to raise their problems and to 
challenge one another’s position on matters of faith. I regard 
it as my most effective technique for helping students. 
Students like to discuss religious questions, but many of their 
“bull sessions” come to little because of the absence of a com- 
petent resource person to give some direction to the course of 
thought. We should multiply free discussions groups under 
skilled guidance whether within or without the curriculum. 
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The religious counselor has other responsibilities fully as 
important as that of conferring with individuals and groups 
about their religious problems. He is usually a member of the 
administrative staff of the university charged with the obliga- 
tion to interpret and direct the policy of the university with 
respect to religious organizations and activities. He should be 
the spokesman of the administration in religious affairs, and in 
this relationship he is in a position to do much in the way of 
creating a favorable climate for religious life and activity on the 
campus. The religious workers on a campus need to have ready 
access to someone to whom they may take questions concerning 
administrative policy and its bearing on aspects of their pro- 
grams. There is an important task of interpretation to be done 
on every large campus, and the religious counselor should 
serve as the liaison between the university and the religious 
organizations that work on or adjacent to the campus. 

In this capacity he will find many ways of giving helpful 
co-operation to the religious organizations. If, for instance, he 
can work out a plan by which the various foundations or denom- 
inational societies can secure essential information about the 
religious affiliations of students, so that each religious denom- 
ination can quickly know who are their natural constituents, this 
will be of tremendous advantage to the foundations in estab- 
lishing early contacts with their students and encouraging early 
participation in their programs. In addition, the counselor, by 
virtue of his knowledge of the resources of the institution in 
which he works, can be a source of valuable information to 
church workers seeking help for various parts of their programs. 

Of all the administrative responsibilities of the religious 
counselor, none is more important than that of serving as a 
co-ordinator of the campus religious forces. When a co- 
ordinating agent is lacking and the campus religious organiza- 
tions work with little concern for one another, they may become 
merely so many competing groups. When co-ordination is 
achieved, the religious life of the university may take on real 
ecumenicity. In an era when ecumenicity is increasingly the 
goal of the churches, the university is in a strategic position to 
be a training school for this kind of experience. 

On the campus of Miami University students took the 
initiative in organizing a Student Religious Council comprising 
representatives of all organized religious groups. The Coun- 
selor for religion serves as the adviser to this group, and 
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foundation workers and Christian Association workers are 
selected to serve as advisers to particular committees. Through 
such means as a fall retreat for student religious leaders, such 
common projects as university vespers, religious-emphasis 
weeks, lenten devotionals, clothing and book drives for foreign 
relief, and attention to moral problems of the campus, a spirit 
of participation in a common enterprise is achieved among the 
groups, and the leaders come to help and encourage each other 
as co-workers. Without an administrative officer, one of whose 
principal duties is to effect such a co-ordination, this desirable 
result will scarcely be achieved. Through him it can be done 
and have an immeasurably good influence upon the quality and 
effectiveness of the total religious ministry to the campus. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Dormitory Counseling and 
Social Adjustment 


By LEONA WISE FELSTED 


ORMIToRY living in college is at best an artificial arrange- 
ment in a society which builds its intimate life exper- 
iences within a much smaller unit—the family. It is 

a transitional experience which often represents a student’s first 
emancipation from home ties. Its emphasis is on common 
enterprises. Within the walls of a dormitory there must be a 
minimum of individual expression which lacks meaning for 
the group. 

In a college dormitory, individuals barely emerging from 
adolescence and only recently discharged from intimate mem- 
bership in a small social group must suddenly share closely 
with persons as recently discharged from another and different 
group. They must work out new study habits in a new environ- 
ment, learn to resist opportunities for oversocialization, make 
personality adjustments to roommates, and cope with the 
psychic tensions arising in connection with academic obligations, 
desire for popularity, and what has been termed by one college 
professor “the mating season of co-education.” 

With residence halls for men as well as for women now 
established as a part of institutional building, with increasing 
recognition of housing as a part of personnel services, the nature 
of the relationship to institutional objectives becomes a matter 
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of primary significance for the maximum development of in- 
telligent social responsibility. 

If housing is to function within the personnel services of 
an institution, there are three requisites beyond those having 
to do with the physical aspects: first, a definite program which 
includes skilled attention to personality development and ad- 
justment, and specific and organized provision for the develop- 
ment of social competence and the practice of good citizenship; 
second, dormitory leadership adequately qualified by training, 
experience, and personal characteristics for group work and 
individual counseling; and third, integration of the dormitory 
system within the total structure of the personnel services of 
the institution. 

A formal plan for counseling in a dormitory usually con- 
nects directly with the academic program. To illustrate: a 
counselor in a freshman dormitory works during the summer 
studying admissions material and student autobiographies. She 
locates possible trouble spots—girls with academic deficiencies, 
girls who have not learned adequate study habits or how to 
handle the responsibility for freedom of time which college 
gives. These girls are marked for special attention from senior 
student counselors living in the dormitory. Later, test scores 
are noted in relation to earlier information. The resident 
counselor confers with those girls who give early evidence of 
difficulty, and often refers them to an academic counselor. 

Individual counseling in less serious situations usually leads 
to ready adjustment. There is an advantage in handling prob- 
lems on the spot in the dormitory as there is in the industrial 
counseling situation. In more serious cases, counseling pro- 
vides temporary therapy and opens the way for attention from 
the specialist. 

Counseling within the dormitory goes on over a twenty- 
four-hour period and is timed to the circumstances and the 
readiness of the person. In the smoker, the recreation room, 
the dining room, the entrance way at closing hour, come the 
expressions and behavior which readily lead to adjustment 
counseling if a counselor is available. Other expressions appear 
in sarcasm and aggressiveness, in neglect of responsibility, in 
poor organization of time, in a conflict between the desire to be 
socially popular and to maintain high marks, in complete devo- 
tion to books with no social participation, and in extreme lack 
of consideration for others. 
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The dormitory represents a community as well as a home. 
For each individual to be at his best scholastically, the living 
unit must operate harmoniously. The students resident in a 
hall must assume responsibility in great measure for the func- 
tioning of that part of its program involving human relation- 
ships. It follows that the dormitory becomes a proving ground 
for attitudes as well as for functional operations, that it is par- 
ticularly adapted to the development of social competence in 
the broad sense of responsible membership in a community. 

For every office held in the government of a hall, for every 
planned activity designed to provide for social experience, there 
are both development and adjustment involved for the indi- 
vidual in the midst of social forces. The working out of under- 
standings; the ability to communicate clearly and coherently, 
to hear and report accurately, to view dormitory disagreements 
objectively; the necessity to move from self-centered motives 
to the altruistic, to be tolerant—these are all essential in vary- 
ing degree to successful group living, with members of the 
group participating in, contributing to, and sharing in the oper- 
ations. In the dormitory there are cast on a miniature stage the 
same basic problems and principles as are involved in interna- 
tional relationships and understandings. 

If a dormitory is to be a part of the educational organiza- 
tion, it must be staffed by persons, holding faculty status, who 
are especially well qualified and professionally trained to carry 
on specific phases of socially educational functions. There may 
be departmentalization if the institution is very large, or there 
may be combined in one person the qualifications for directing 
a social-guidance program and managing, with assistants, the 
individual counseling services within the dormitory. 

It is the head resident who is the key person to the success 
of the complicated dormitory pattern of organization and activ- 
ity interwoven with the basic principles of guidance. This is the 
person who must know the philosophy of the student-personnel 
point of view, who must possess social sensitivity, the ability to 
remain in the background—encouraging, but never becoming 
the mistress of ceremonies—who must, above all, possess the 
skills and techniques necessary for group and individual work 
in guidance. This person needs to provide an “enabling” kind 
of guidance which may be described under a job analysis but 
should never be limited by it. 

The integration of the dormitory system within the total 
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structure of the personnel system sets the following require- 
ments: understanding on the part of administrative officers, 
faculty, and personnel staff of its contributing and significant 
function in the whole educative process; counseling functions 
operating within a dormitory to establish relationships for 
referrals to and from specialized services; dormitory records 
as a supplement to central personnel records; communication 
between counselors in dormitories and faculty members, on the 


one hand, and specialized counselors on the other. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] 


Freshmen Anonymous 
By W. W. CHARTERS 


HERE are many pessimists within the colleges, and 

cynics outside the colleges, who assert that massive en- 

rollments inevitably submerge the individual and that 
the products of American higher education will eventually have 
interchangeable parts because they will be so much alike. With 
this proposition I completely disagree. It is possible to treat 
a college population of ten thousand as ten thousand individuals 
rather than a mass of anonymous persons. Indeed, my opinion 
is that a college of five thousand can do a better job of 
individual guidance than can a college of five hundred. 

To give point to my exposition, I should define what I 
mean by a program of individualization. It has three char- 
acteristics—to know the student as an individual, to help him 
with his problems, and to be a friend to him, with all that 
friendship implies. First, in a program of individualization, the 
college must know the goals, abilities, needs, and interests of 
each student. The range is not confined to the curricular needs, 
successes, and limitations of the student, but includes his whole 
personality. Specifically, facts regarding his goals, needs, and 
abilities are kept abreast of changes in him due to growth and 
environmental conditions. Second, his course of study is built, 
using this information. If his goal is to be an engineer, a 
streamlined curriculum is provided; if a doctor, an efficient 
program is at hand; if a citizen, a functional program is avail- 
able: all with allowances for electives. Third, and important, 
some person on the campus must know the student—his back- 
ground; his skills, abilities, and defects; his successes and 
failures; and his personal problems. This mature individual 
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stands in loco parentis to him. If there is no one to whom the 
student can turn, because no one has seemed interested in him, 
he feels himself an anonymous part of a huge and jumbled life 
which he cannot analyze. 


OLLEGES which recognize the problem of anonymity have 
developed two solutions —the centralized and the 
decentralized. 

The centralized solution takes the form of a personnel 
office. Since it collects information about the student from 
many sources, it is a rich mine for developing the first of the 
three characteristics. Personnel offices, however, are not usually 
charged with the responsibility of advising the student about 
the courses he should take. Ordinarily, this service is performed 
by a faculty member who knows nothing about the information 
assembled in the personnel office except the items which he 
draws out in his interview with the student. The personnel 
office is, however, the major agency in the college to show 
friendly personal interest. Since the members of the staff have 
technical training in personnel work, they can expertly advise 
the student, giving him a feeling of security which anchors him 
in spite of the crosscurrents of his new circumstances. If the 
staff were sufficiently large, the problem of guidance would be 
solved. The size of the staff, if I may hazard a rough guess, 
should be in the ratio of one hundred students to one adviser. 
This would involve heavy expense—justifiable in terms of 
value, but impossible in terms of budget. Therefore, the second 
type of program is more practicable. 

The second, the decentralized, pattern operates on the 
policy that every instructor as part of his instructional load is 
an adviser. If the college enrolls two thousand students and 
the staff numbers two hundred, then each instructor accepts 
responsibility for ten students. This spreads the friendly contact 
with students widely and does not overload the schedule of 
the instructor. 

The plan which makes every instructor an adviser of a small 
group of students has certain advantages. The efficiency of his 
teaching through this experience may be substantially increased, 
because the typical instructor thinks first of his courses and not 
of the personality of his students. If, however, he concentrates 
on ten students, he learns what they need, how bright or dull 
they are, what they want to do, and what their perplexities are. 
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‘He learns to know Freshmen and Sophomores more accurately | ca 
and pitches his instruction at their level. The second advantage fo! 
accrues to the student. He knows a mature and friendly mem- fm 
ber of the faculty with whom he regularly talks things over, fst 
getting control of himself and of his problems. _ jl 
fi 
HE values are apparent but the question in the reader’s f 
mind is, Will it work? The answer is, It has. I have seen} s: 
it in operation in one college with an enrollment of twenty-two | a 
hundred for fourteen years, and I can, therefore, speak from fs 
experience. Perhaps I can do no better in answering objections |i 
than to describe how the program works in that institution, > t 
weaving in the objections as they emerge. When the program > c 
took form, the first question was, Is it sensible to expect that fh 
every instructor will make a good adviser? The fact is that, ) 1 
over the years, 80 per cent of the instructors have been good; fr 
the other 20 per cent, helpful; none, harmful. 

This result has been gained by the use of two procedures. | | 
First, when prospective instructors are interviewed their interest | 2 
in advising and their experience in its practice are as closely} 
scanned as their marks in graduate school and their skill inf s 
classroom teaching. If interest in advising 1 is lacking, they are [ 
not employed. Second, a program of in-service training is sets 


up for advisers. Textbooks on advising, called “The Adviser’s | 
Manuals,” were prepared and are revised from time to time. 
Books, pamphlets, and articles on personnel and advising are 
assembled in the research library. The advisers are divided | 
into groups of twelve, each with a chairman. The chairmen/ 
meet once a month to plan the advising needs to be discussed | | : 





with their groups. The groups meet once a month to consider 
their problems. These techniques of selection and training have 
been evaluated for effectiveness and have been found good in 
the opinion of both the advisers and the students. Defects 
emerge and necessary improvements are introduced. But, by | 
and large, the campus constituency believes that every in- | 
structor can be an adviser and that the belief has been found | 
substantially sound in practice. ' 

A strong administration in any standard four-year college | 





or university can convince the faculty that Freshmen and 
Sophomores, at least, need advisers, and that all teachers in| 
these junior years should grasp the opportunity to be advisers. 
Probably a student in the senior division who has selected his | 
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calling, is doing advanced work, and has become personally 
oriented, can plan his affairs without the advice of more mature 
men, for, when he needs advice, he knows his favorite in- 
structor well enough to go to him of his own accord. In the 
junior-college area, however, these casual contacts with the 
faculty need to be regularized. 

Obviously, the success of decentralized advising can be 
safeguarded by care in the selection of teachers of Freshmen 
and Sophomores. It is essential, however, that the advising 
system be understood by the heads of departments who assign 
instructors to the junior area. The plan is workable because 
there are many excellent persons on any faculty who enjoy 
contact with students. They are found among presidents, deans, 
heads of departments, research professors, veteran faculty 
members, and graduate students. The task of establishing a 
regularized program is not enormous. 

With the program established, the procedures run as fol- 
lows: Before the students arrive on campus, each is assigned to 
an adviser by the personnel office, which, in turn, furnishes the 
adviser with a folder containing all that is known about the 
student. Before enrolling day, the adviser has familiarized 
himself with these materials so that he knows much about the 
student, perhaps some things which the student does not know 
about himself. 

In the first interview, the range of the adviser’s interest in 
the student is broad. He helps the student enroll in courses, 
to be sure, but in addition he learns his extra-curricular hopes 
and plans, he notes the condition of the student’s health as 
described by the home doctor, he scans his skill in reading, and 
his aptitudes, and the needs expressed by the student and his 
high-school instructors. These the adviser needs to be familiar 
with, if he is to know the student as a person whose parents 
sent him to college to gain much more than marks in courses. 

It may be objected that expertness in these matters is too 
much to be expected from faculty members. The answer to 
this objection is reassuring. On the one hand, only a few of the 
students have problems that are beyond the range of common 
sense and the good judgment of thoughtful faculty members. 
Their difficulties are chiefly run-of-the-mine problems of 
adolescents. Consequently, advising does not demand the 
wisdom of a Solomon. If the student reads poorly, if his health 
needs attention, if he has religious problems of a serious sort, 
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if he is in trouble with his finances, if his marks are low, if any 
of these difficulties rise above and beyond the ability and time 
of the adviser, a clinic should be available for help with each 
type of problem. The adviser is like the family doctor who 
calls in specialists when he finds a case which he does not feel 
competent to handle. Fortunately, most large colleges and 
universities have similar facilities in operation as a resource 
for such advising. 

Perhaps at this point I should explain my statement that a 
large institution can do a better job of individualizing education 
than the small college can. I analyze the situation as follows. 
The student in the small college may be no better known as an 
individual than is one in a large university. The student body 
is smaller, to be sure, but so is the faculty. The junior-area | 
classes are about the same size. The student may be seen by 
his teachers more frequently on a small campus, but seeing him 
is not the same as knowing his intimately. The case is not 
clearly made for the proposition that the smaller the college, 
the more individualized is the program. 

The adviser in the large institution has many facilities 
available for diagnosis in testing programs and health centers, 
for remediation in special-service clinics, and a strong personnel 
office, which the small institution cannot afford to install. It is 
likely that a large institution with a good program of indi- 
vidualization can do a better job than a small college is able to 
do because it can afford better facilities. Size is no detriment to 
individualization if the large institution develops a program to 
meet its needs. However, the case for the small college is 
clearer if neither has a program, and still clearer if the smaller 
college has one and the larger one does not. Size is not im- | 
portant; the program is everything. 

When the student is enrolled, the adviser may relax and 
wait for reports from the field. If all is well, no action is 
needed. If problems arise, he learns of them when they cannot 
be handled at the source. But, in one college, classes stop once 
every six weeks for a day to give the adviser an opportunity to 
spend a half-hour or so to talk things over with each student | 
whom he advises—reports, hall problems, extra-curricular | 
activities, and personal difficulties if there are any. One may 
ask, Why stop classes for a day and lose all the information to 
be gained from customary routines? The college being de- | 
scribed believes that the growth of the student will be further 
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advanced by an hour of review and planning with his adviser 
than he will be handicapped by missing a class. That is a matter 
of institutional philosophy in which I personally believe. 
Tested techniques are available so that any institution may 
keep large enrollment from destroying individuality. There 
need be no anonymous Freshmen if an institution attacks the 
problem with ingenuity, resourcefulness, and persistence. The 
universities and colleges create the techniques for safeguarding 
the individual interests, needs, and responsibilities of the stu- 
dents. The formula is simple. Know the individual, provide 
a curriculum that furthers his growth, and give him a feeling 
of security while he adjusts himself to his new experiences as 
an adult. The strategy is clear, but the tactics must be organized 
and the operation pressed with vigor if Freshmen are not to 
be anonymous. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 2) 


The Co-ordination of 
Student Personnel Services 
By D. H. GARDNER 


HE philosophy and functions of student personnel work 

are fairly well established by this time; there is still, 

however, some confusion concerning the proper admin- 
istrative organization of it in university operation. The problem 
has two parts: Should student personnel work be co-ordinated? 
How can co-ordination be achieved? 

The answer to my first question rests upon the basic premise 
that institutions of higher education should devote their efforts 
to the optimum development of the student as a whole person. 
This assumption, which has been termed the student personnel 
point of view, is relatively easy to state but, in the implemen- 
tation of the philosophy underlying it, a sort of anarchy has 
developed in some colleges. Three-quarters of a century ago 
faculty members could teach nearly any subject in the limited 
curriculum of the day. They were close to their students, who 
were few in number. They were able individually to bring 
about a very desirable unity in the educational program and 
hence to make their work effective. 

As institutions have grown and fields of knowledge have 
expanded, this unity of effort has broken down and three 
divisions of student relationships have grown up. The instruc- 
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tional and financial functions have been identified and segre- 
gated in most institutions. It is in the third area, that pf 
student personnel work, that some clarification is still needed. f 

In a few institutions there seems to be confusion in admin- 
istrative operations in this area because of a failure to recognize f 
the common purpose in all personnel work: the development § 
of the individual student. In others it is the fault of those | 
whom Dean Little of Wisconsin has called “empire builders,” f 
who feel that their specific sphere of activity is the only im- f 
portant one. These empire builders often attempt to function 
to the exclusion of all other services. There is no question that J 
a student personnel worker must have enthusiasm for his own | 
sphere of operation, be it counseling, admissions, or extra- f 
curricular activities. On the other hand, he must see his work J 
as a part of the whole student personnel program. Too often, f 
functions and services have, like Topsy, “just growed.” They f 
are often the product of the activity and influence of a particular § 
personality on the staff, not the result of the needs of students. f 
No one student personnel service is primary: all are. For J 
example, for admissions officers to insist upon priority is as bad 
as for a psychiatrist to claim leadership for all phases of coun- } 
seling. For student-union managers to operate to the exclusion | 
of other extra-curricular activities is as destructive to any 
program as is the activity of a health service which tries to J 
function as an entity. 

Everyone in an educational institution should participate in | 
a student personnel program. It is as ridiculous for student 
personnel workers to attempt to function without co-ordination f 
as it would be for the members of a surgical team in an oper- 
ating room each to take his poke at the patient and ignore the 
work of the others. I recall inspecting a university in which a f 
student told me that he had three different counselors each of f 
whom had given him different advice and instructions without 
knowing what the others had suggested. One of the most 
amusing examples of this lack of co-ordination is the case of f 
the student who was given the same aptitude test by four dif- f 
ferent counselors who interpreted the results in four widely f 
different ways. One counselor said the student was Phi Beta 
Kappa material, one said he should not have passed the ninth | 
grade, the third said he had a science block and should never § 
enter that field, and the fourth told him to take up chemistry [ 
since he had fine potentials for it. This was a rare case, but it | 
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does emphasize the fact that in many colleges and universities 
co-ordination of functions is sadly lacking. 


TUDENT personnel work by its very nature must involve the 
S work of a number of individuals, each expert in his own 
area. In a case involving educational counseling, for example, 
the teacher-adviser, the test expert, the reading clinician, the 
vocational expert, the doctor, and possibly others, may be 
needed to assist the student. The interplay of these individuals 
representing various types of service makes co-ordination nec- 
essary. To quote a University of Minnesota report of nearly 
twenty years ago, “Personnel administration should be 
decentralized with centralized control.” 

First, the program should be reviewed and the services and 
functions which are necessary definitely established. Next, 
experts must be appointed to handle these functions and 
services. Though it is not possible for all institutions to employ 
full-time workers for each function, the function itself should 
never be divided. This is a mistake often made in organizations. 
One of the most abused services is probably testing. Everyone 
tries his hand at giving and interpreting tests, and chaos results. 
If conditions are such that a full-time psychometrist cannot be 
provided, one trained individual should give part of his time 
to testing, even though he also has to supervise a dormitory or 
teach some courses, for example. The ideal method is to have 
trained full-time staff members in charge of each service. 

The next principle indicated by the pattern is to see that 
all services are provided. Few institutions have rounded and 
well-balanced programs. I have heard an official of an institu- 
tion say, “We cannot provide any placement service for our 
students though we realize how vital it is, because we are 
spending too much time and money on our loans and scholar- 
ships program.” Another told me, “I would like to try some 
student testing but we are devoting so much money to our new 
union building that I guess I’I] have to wait a long time for any 
testing service.” However, it is possible, with wise allocation 
of funds, to keep services in balance and to provide them all. 

Another principle of this pattern of organization is to secure 
the proper balance between the administrative and the func- 
tional processes. It is a primary concept that administrative 
organizations should not be so rigid or time-consuming in their 
detailed operation as to prevent serving students’ needs. Good 
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personnel organizations need trained workers. The days when f 
willing but inexperienced faculty members tried to handle J 
complex emotional or psychological problems are past. Most f 
positions in student personnel service require professional edu- f 
cation. Training and education alone, however, will not suffice. 
The personnel workers must have a desire to serve others. 


ator in the pattern of organization comes the most im- [ 
portant requirement of co-ordination—the centralization of 
responsibility for the whole program. Experience has proved 
that this responsibility must be placed in the hands of a single [ 
individual. He should be given authority commensurate with 
his obligations in order to weld the various services and func- 
tions into a co-ordinate unit. This idea is consistent with edu- 
cational administration as exemplified by the centralization of 
instructional and fiscal activities which has taken place. The 
advocacy of a single administrative head needs to be carefully 
explained or “empire building” will immediately be charged. 
I do not care what title this individual bears. Call him vice- 
president, dean, director, co-ordinator, or superintendent, but 
place authority definitely in his hands. The principle of the 
centralization of authority should not be interpreted to mean 
that the various divisions should not be headed by specialists. | 
They should have their responsibility and authority defined. | 

Another point should be made perfectly clear. The person | 
charged with the control of student personnel services should | 
no more be an autocrat than a president or academic dean. : 
Policies and problems are resolved by competent administrators | 
only after consultation with their staffs. Any co-ordinator of | 
personnel work worthy of his position depends upon his staf] 
to assist in policy determination. 

The volume of work which must be done by personnel 
staffs necessitates the type of organization which has been} 
described. In large institutions, important matters such as} 
development of staff, budget-making, co-ordination with other | 
branches of the institution, evaluation of the program, and so| 
on, will probably occupy the time of the chief personnel admin- | 
istrator to the exclusion of his active participation in the details} 
of student relationship. If there is not such an administrator, | 
however, these duties will be apportioned to the various} 
individuals concerned with the several personnel services and} 
functions, and confusion will result. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 2] | 








